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ANCIENT ATYITUDE AT TABLE. 


Tue reclining attitude represented in the annexed plate, 
as having been anciently used at table, appears to us to be 
extremely inconvenient, and yet we have abundant evidence 
that it actually was adopted by both Greeks and Romans, 
and we also find it often alluded to by the four evangelists. 

The reader is desired to notice first, the construction of 
the tables, which consists of three tables, so set together as 
to form but one. Secondly, around these tables are placed 
no seats, but as it were couches or beds, one to each table ; 
each of these beds being united to surround tke three tables ; 
at the end of each was a foot-stool for the conveniency of 
mounting up to it; these beds were formed of mattresses 
stuffed, and were supported upon frames of wood, which 
were often highly ornamented. Thirdly, observe the aiti- 
tude of the guests, each reclines on his left elbow, and 
therefore chiefly uses his right hand, that only being free 
for use: observe also, that the feet of the person reclining 
being towards the external edge of the bed, they were much 
mere readily reached by any body passing, than any other 
part of the person so reclining. ‘The way for the service 
of the tables appears left open in the front, the table being 
enclosed at one end; and it is worthy of remark, that when 
the tables were withdrawn the couches might remain. 

For want of proper discrimination and description, in re- 
spect to the attitude at table, several passages of the gospels 
are not merely injured as to their true sense, but appear to 
be absolute nonsense; in the 37th verse of the seventh 
chapter of St. Luke, “a woman in the city, who was a sin- 
ner, when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Phari- 
see’s house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood 
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at his feet seninpD HIM weeping ; and began to wash his feet 
with tears,.and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment.” 
Now when a person sits at meat, according to those ideas, 
which naturally suggest themselves to an English reader of 
the passage, his feet, beside being on the floor under the ta- 
ble, are Berore him and not behind him; and the impossi- 
bility of a person’s standing at his feet behind him, stand- 
ing too, to kiss his feet and to wipe them is glaring: how- 
ever, by inspecting our print, th@narration becomes intelli- 
gible, for the feet of a recumbent person being outermost, 
must of course be easily accessible to any person standing 
behind them; the same observations apply to the second 
verse of the twelfth chapter of St. John, “ Lazarus was one 
who sat, that is reclined at table with Jesus, and Mary 
anointed the feet of Jesus. Assisted by tiese ideas, we 
may better understand the history of our Lord’s washing his 
disciples’ feet, John xiii. verse 5: “he poureth water into a 
basin, and going round the beds whereon the disciples re- 
clined, he began to wash the disciples’ feet, which !ay on the 
external edge of the couch, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded :” again at the twelfth verse, “af- 
ter he had taken his garments and was reclined again, he 
said, &c.” It would perhaps be overstraining our re- 
marks, to apply them to any of those slighter incidents re- 
corded in sacred history, which we therefore leave as an ex- 
ercise for our young readers ; but it is nevertheless proper 
to notice how justly the beloved disciple John might be said 
“ to lie in Jesus’ bosom ” at the supper table, since this will 
clearly appear by inspecting the position of the guests in 
our plate, 
- == 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE OMNIPOTENCE OF 
THE DEITY. 


Ir we extend our views from the solar system to the starry 
heavens, we have to penetrate in our imagination, a space 
which the swiftest ball that was ever projected, though in 
perpetual motion, would not traverse in a million of years. 
In those trackless regions of immensity, we behold an as- 
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semblage of resplendent globes, similar to the sun in size, 
and in glory, and doubtless accompanied with a retinue of 
worlds, revolving, like our own, around their attractive in- 
fluence. The immense distance at which the nearest stars 
are known to be placed, proves, that they are bodies of a 
prodigious size, not inferior to our own sun, and that they 
shine, not by reflected rays, but by their own native lighi. 
But bodies encircled with such refulgent splendour, would 
be of little use in the economy of Jehovah’s empire, unless 
surrounding worlds were cheered by their benign influence, 
and enlightened by their beams. Every star is, therefore, 
with good reason, concluded to be a sun, no less spacious 
than ours, surrounded by a host of planetary globes, which 
revolve around it as a centre, and derive from it light, and 
heat, and comfort. Nearly a thousand of these luminaries 
may be seen in a clear winter evening, by the naked-eye ; 
so that a mass of matter equal to a thousand solar systems, 
or to thirteen hundred and twenty millions of globes af the 
size of the earth, may be perceived by every common ob- 
server in the canopy of heaven. But all the celestial orbs 
which are perceived by the unassisted sight, do not form the 
eighty-thousaadth part of those which may be described by 
the help of optical instruments, The telescope has enabled 
us to descry, in certain spaces of the heavens, thousands of 
stars where the naked eye could scarcely discern twenty. 
The late celebrated astronomer Dr. Herschel, has informed 
us that in the most crowded parts of the milky way, when 
exploring that region with his best glasses, he has had fields 
of view which contained no less than 588 stars, and these 
were continued for many minutes ; so that in one quarter of 
an hour’s time there passed no less than one hundred and 
sixteen thousand stars through the field of view of his tel- 
escope. 

It has been computed that nearly one hundred millions 
of stars might be perceived by the most perfect instruments, 
were all the regions of the sky thoroughly explored: And 
yet, all this vast assemblage of suns and worlds, when com- 
pared with what lies beyond the utmost boundaries of hu- 
man vision, in the immeasurable spaces of creation, may be 
no more than as the smallest particle of vapour to the im- 
mense ocean. Immeasurable regions of space lie beyond 
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the utmost limits of mortal view, into which even imagina- 
tion itself can scarcely penetrate, and which are doubtless 
replenished with the operations of Divine Wisdom and Om- 
nipotence. For it cannot be supposed, that a being so di- 
minutive as man, whose stature scarcely exceeds six feet— 
who vanishes from the sight at the distance of a league— 
whose whole habitation is invisible fiom the nearest star— 
whose powers of vision are so imperfect, and whose mental 
faculties are so limited—it cannot be supposed that man, 
who “ dwells in tabernacles of clay, who is crushed before 
the moth,” and chained down, by the force of gravitation, 
to the surface of a small planet—should be able to descry 
the utmost boundaries of the empire, of him who fills im- 
mensity, and dwells in “light unapproachable.” 


LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


Dear W. 

Tue weather is now very dreary; but while many are 
exposed to its inclemency in their daily occupations, | am 
thankful that 1, and those very dear to me, are not to any 
great degree subjected to such exposures. O! how do God’s 
blessings come “clustering from the Cross of Christ, and 
close me round, the prisoner of amaze.” Some persons, 
indeed, would not look for their blessings from that quarter ; 
but it is my happiness and my glory to see them come to 
me in that way, and I am persuaded I can receive them in 
no other. I desire to know nothing but Christ Jesus and 
him crucified, and to receive every blessing through his me- 
diation. Here strongest motives sting! Here a sacred vi- 
plence seizes the soul, and excites a pleasure which would 
‘be vainly sought for any where else. My Saviour “ loved 
me and gave himself forme!” This consideration perfect- 
ty satisfies my most enlarged desires. My soul was made to 
receive this mighty blessing, and it is suited to my soul; 
this, this completes my present, and insures my eternal 
happiness ! 

Your stay at your late visit was shert, but it was a plea- 
sant season to us. I perceived you was not without some 
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tender emotions when you were about to leave us. I saw 
the filial tear glisten in your eye, which well declared what 
was felt in your bosom ; and I was happy in the conscious- 
ness of having a son who esteemed the company of his pa- 
rents a blessing, even in his twenty-fifth year. Ido not part 
with you at these seasons without regret ; but the expedien- 
cy of the case, and the hand of the Lord being evidently in 
it, induce not only submission, but gratitude. I alse com- 
fort myself with the reflection, that we profess, and feel the 
divine influence of a religion which will amply fill all our 
desires, and grant us all that is in our hearts; to be for ev- 
er together in the best place and with the best company in 
the universe ; and to be as holy and happy as we can be 
made by our Heavenly Father who has loved us, and our 
Divine Saviour who has redeemed us. 

I am sometimes disposed to think, there is scarcely a 
place in the country, where people are so disposed to visit 
each other in religious parties, as at this place. The busi- 
ness in which most of them are occupied terminating at an 
early hour, the long winter evenings give them opportunities 
of indulging their friendly dispositions, and I am frequently 
induced to join these parties. Our general method of pro- 
ceeding is to drink tea, then to sing several hymns, and the 
master of the house to engage in prayer; after this another 
hymn is sung, and I am expected to conclude the visit with 
prayer, for the prosperity of Zion, for the cause of God at 
our town, for any of our families who are in trouble, and 
for the family particularly uader whose roof we thea are, 
closing all with an earnest imploring of pardoning mercy 
and sanctifying grace, that we may all meet in heaven to 
part no more for ever. We are exhorted “to have our 
conversation in heaven,” and how can we get nearer to the 
social joys of that blessed world, than by such a way of 
spending some of our iong evenings? I defy all the frequent- 
ers of play-houses, the card-players, and the dancers of this 
trifling age, to compare happiness with us! Their pleasures 
epen the mouth of conscience against them; decline the 
examination of right reason ; keep the mind in a whirl of 
dissipation ; unfit them for family and closet religion, and 
render reflections on death most terrible. Whereas ours 
are just the reverse. Our discourse is much of death and 
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heaven : our consciences approve our practice; we are 
prepared for all the branches of religious duty, and are an- 
ticipating 
“ those richer joys, 
Which heaven prepares for our delight."’ 


A little while ago, I was solicited by a poor, but worthy 
woman of this place, to introduce her by letter to John 
Thornton, Esq. for the purpose of procuring from him some 
pecuniary relief. As I only know that excellent man by 
name and character, I hesitated ; but at length, her repeat- 
ed importunities induced me to comply with her request ; 
and as I wished to obtain some Bibles, &c. to distribute te 
the poor, J made this matter the principal subject of my 
letter, and introduced the poor woman’s case by way of 
supplement. Last night I received an answer from Mr. 
Thornton, that has astonished me. A quarto sheet of pa- 
per quite filled—the most kind address—a promise to send 
me some books speedily—a_ proposal that | shall compose 
some plain lectures on scriptural subjects, and the sum of 
£10, to enable me to commence acting as his almoner at 
this place! Surely, this is a wonderful man. Blessed be 
God, who has given him sucha soul, and has made him 
such a noble imitator of his divine master. 

I am thankful to say, that the subscription for the enlarge- 
ment of our chapel goes on very liberally. I received a 
guinea to-day from Mr. , the boatswain of a ship of 
war in our harbour, the very man who, when the chapel 
was first built and opened, swore he would blow it up with 
gunpowder. He was just now sitting by me in my parlour, 
wishing God to bless me, and desiring to have a pew in the 
chapel for himself and his family. ‘Thus is this lion human- 
ized! God grant that the man may be christianized. 

Your affectionate father. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
Aristotle, the Greek Philosopher. B.C. 332. 


Tats great man,)the renowned preceptor of Alexander 
the Great, was born at Stagira,a city of Macedenia. Upon 
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the death of his father Nicomachus, he went to Athens, the 
seat of learning and science at the age of seventeen, and at- 
tended the lectures of Plato, at whose feet he sat as a disci- 
ple for twenty years, and then became an instructor himself. 
His countenance was far from being attractive; but this 
was amply compensated by his great genius, and so highly 
has he been esteemed, that Plato called him ‘the philoso- 
pher of truth,’ and Cicero describes him as ‘a man of elo- 
quence, universal knowledge, readiness and acuteness of in- 
vention, and fecundity of thought.’ To him was entrusted 
the education of Alexander, the son of Philip, and some 
judgment of Philip’s care and attention to the instruction 
of his son may be formed, by the letter that he wrote to 
Aristotle, shortly after his birth, to acquaint him, that he 
had selected him as his son’s preceptor. “I inform you,” 
said he, “that I have a son, and thank the gods, not so 
much for having given him to me, as to have given him in 
the time when Aristotle lived. I have reason to promise 
myself that you will render him a successor worthy of us 
both, and a king worthy of Macedonia.” Happy would it 
be if every father were thus concerned for the good and 
beneficial instruction of his child! for to use the words of 
the celebrated Rollin, “ Every son is an Alexander to his 
father, and this example may serve as a lesson even to pri- 
vate persons, as it teaches men how highly they ought to 
value a good master, and the great care they should take io 
find such an one.” The proper education of youth is an 
important and arduous employment, and they who engage 
in it conscientiously, not only merit the gratitude of parents 
but deserve well of their country. Amiable manners and 
courteous behaviour are valuable additions to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. To see a child after all the instruc- 
tion he has received, enter a room and conduct himself in 
life, like a perfect clown, is mortifying in the extreme; and 
excites the reflection, that there has been great neglect 
somewhere ! 

Aristotle removed at length to Macedonia, for the pur- 
pose of entering upon his charge ; and having remained 
there several years, he returned to Athens, where he was 
‘received with every token of respect, and opening an Acad- 
emy in the Lyceum, he had an extraordinary number of 
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hearers, He usually delivered his lectures walking, and, 
in consequence, his disciples obtained the name of Peripa- 
tetics, a word derived from the Greek asprrarnrixos, (ambu- 
lator) a walker. Most of his writings are extant, having 
been purchased by one of the Ptolomies and placed in the 
Alexandrian library. 

The merit of Aristotle did not fail to excite against him 
that envy which is the common portion of the wise and the 
good. He was accused of impiety, and cited to appear be- 
fore the tribunal ; conscious of his innocence, and aware of 
his danger, he withdrew from Athens, after having taught 
there for thirteen years, and retired to Chalus in the island 
of Euboea, where he defended himself by writing. When 
asked why he left Athens, he replied, “ to prevent the Athe- 
nians from committing a second act of injustice against phi- 
losophy.” It is scarcely necessary to add, he referred to 
the death of Socrates. 

The death of this Philosopher is differently stated. It is 
however generally believed, that he died of a cholic, at 
Athens, two years after Alexander’s death, in the 73d year 
of his age, B. C. 322. As he expired, he is said to have 
exclaimed, “ Fede, hunc mundum intravi, anxius vixi, per- 
turbatus egredior, causa causarum miserere mei.” 

Quintilian said, he knew not what most to admire in Aris- 
totle, whether his vast and extensive learning, the prodi- 
gious multitude of his writings he left behind, the harmony 
of his style, the penetration of his mind, or the infinite vari- 
ety of his works. His treatises have been published sepa- 
rately, but the best edition of his whole works is that of Du- 
val, in 2 vols. folio, Paris, 1629. 

Wise and great as was Aristotle, yet it is to be lamented, 
that he was ignorant of God, and, in regard to another 
world, his knowledge profited him nothing! “ Professing 
themselves wise,” says the Apostle Paul, speaking of such 
men, “ they became fools, they were vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened.” May God 
give to the writer and the reader knowledge sanctified, and 
able to make them wise to salvation ; this will exist for ev- 
er and ever, and while it solaces the mind in this world, 
will be matter for praise and thanksgiving in the world to 
come, 
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I am sure all my young readers are aware, that beauty is 
a very pretty thing, Those who have it, are generally very 
much delighted with it; and those who only fancy they 
have it, are rendered quite proud by the supposition; while 
those who have it not —-—~————; but I never spake to 
a lass who thought this to be the case; so I cannot tell how 
they feel: can you? 

Now, if beauty is a good thing, it is worth the taking care 
of, because, like other good things, it may be lost, or what 
is worse, half spoilt. Then just enough remains to tell us 
how handsome the face was once, and to make us say, what 
a pity that such a change should ever have happened. So 
that those who wish to preserve their beauty do well, if they 
do but take the proper method. 

“] wish I was handsome,” would therefore be a reason- 
able wish, though one does not often hear it. The desire, 
which is very common, rather runs thus, “I wish I was 
handsomer.” Well, perhaps that is a good wish; it cer- 
tainly is a needful one in some cases. And many worse 
wishes are secretly indulged, nay openly avowed. 

Many use washes and lotions, which are very injurious. 
Cookery books are sure to have receipts of this nature ; and 
famous, but deletereous nostrums, may be bought at the per- 
fumers ; but I advise all my young friends to be very cau- 
tious of these, lest they be served as that poor lady was, 
who, having been accustomed to use a white composition, 
to make her look fair, came in contact, at one of our water- 
ing places, with some sulphureous fumes, which, seizing 
chymically upon the white with which her skin was imbu- 
ed, turned it all to pure lead, giving a blackish hue to her 
face, which remained to the day of her death, for nothing 
could eradicate what was so deeply imbedded in the contex- 
ture of her once tolerable, but now filthy complexion. Let 
this be a warning against all preparations of you know not 
what, which maysdo great mischief in the end, although for 
a while they may seem to improve the appearance. 

The French ladies have been famous for using rouge, ren- 
dering themselves frightful as to picturesque effect ; and as 
to sentimental influence, doing to themselves still greater 
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harm, as it takes away completely the power ef blush- 
ing. But French ladies dont want to blush, so they dont 
feel the privation ; and French gentlemen are not suscepti- 
ble of that delicate, but powerful influence, which a blush 
gives to an amiable countenance. They prefer the staring 
red, and they have it plentifully. English ladies and gen- 
tlemen too, feel otherwise. 

As I cannot recommend any of these modes to your fair 
readers, I must proceed to state what will answer much bet- 
ter. Probatumest. Ican with confidence recommend the 
following as being perfectly safe, and certainly beneficial. 

Recipe.—Take in the morning, before breakfast, a walk 
of one mile or more. It will much strengthen the appetite, 
without which there cannot be either health or beauty, 
Drinking with it freely, of clear fresh and balmy atmospher- 
ic aiz. 

In the forenoon, of the best brown exercise, two hands- 
ful. This may be had in any house. All good housewifes 
having store of it at home. 

Regimen is of great importance in this case. Take there- 
fore, of plain food, quantum sufficit. Beware of making the 
dose too large, as nothing spoils the appetite more. Many 
have lost all their beauty by it. Carefully pick out all rich 
soups, and made dishes, and put them on one side. When 
you wish to be laid up, these will be very efficacious, as mul- 
titudes of very respectable people can testify. 

Be careful with your tea to take plenty of sugar and milk. 
Avoid all French cream, and scandal, as these infallibly 
bring on a pale or a bloated countenance. 

In the evening, the following dose is admirable. To one 
full measure of piety, add ten grains of recollection, also of 
conscience three scruples. This is best taken with the 
knees bended. You will then have quiet sleep, and pleas- 
ant dreams, especially if a pillow be placed under the ear 
before ten o’clock. 

A pale complexion may thus be brought to bloom like a 
rose. The scarlet blotches of anger will be avoided, and 
all the marks of murky passion, worse than the small pox, 
will in time be eradicated, as many who have tried it fully, 
well know. 
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THE PLOUGHBOY. 
(Continued from page 330.) 


We cannot tell what shall be on the morrow, life is a 
chequered scene, and it is the part of every wise man to 
prepare for adversity. Afflictions are frequently sent in 
mercy to correct some bad habit, to increase the Christian 
graces, to reclaim some wanderer from the fold of God, or 
to rescue some bold presumptuous sinner from the error of 
his ways. 


“ Though troubles unexpected rise, 
And darken all our brightest skies ; 
Yet rHov art right in all thou dost, 
And wise and holy good and just.” 
Virtace Hyuy. 


Stephen Wilton had scarcely left home two months, 
when his father received a letter, bearing the usual post- 
mark, but directed by an unknown hand. “ Nothing amiss,” 
said the good farmer, as he looked at the seal. “ Nothing 
amiss, I hope,” and his heart fluttered. “ May God pre- 
serve my dear boy, [ trust he is well ;” he paused; an in- 
voluntary sigh escaped from his bosom, and he read the 
contents! | 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Tt is painful to convey intelligence that will, I am sure, 
greatly afflict you, and excite unusual anxiety. God, in his 
wise providence, has been pleased to visit your dear son 
with a fever, which has assumed an alarming aspect! My 
honoured Tutor has requested me to indicate this affecting 
circumstance, and to say that your presence here would be 
a great relief to his mind. Meantime, it is proper to add, 
that my dear Stephen is attended by a medical gentleman of 
skill and experience, and I earnestly hope and pray that by 
the blessing of God, he will soon recover. He is in a most 
happy state of mind, and talks of nothing but heaven, 
Excuse my agitation, and believe me to be Sir, with great, 
respect, your humble servant, 

“ Henry CHariron.” 

Vox. VIII. No. 12. 
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As Mr. Wilton read the words, “ he talks of nothing but 
heaven,” the tears rolled down his cheeks, and, unable to 
repress his strong emotions, he wept aloud, and dropped 
the letter. While he thus yielded to his feelings, Mrs. 
Wilton, entered the kitchen, and, for some moments, stood 
a silent but interested spectator of the scene. She soon 
discovered what she considered the cause of her husband’s 
distress, and catching up the letter, began to read, but soon 
relinquished the task! “Oh!” said Mr, Wilton, raising 
his dejected countenance, and holding out his hand to his 
weeping partner, “I fear the dear boy is gone! Didst read 
that part of the letter, Mary! (wiping his eyes) he ‘ talks 
of nothing but heaven.’ Poor dear fellow! he was always 
a good child from his very cradle. I often saw him with 
his Bible before him when he was home last, though he did 
not see me, and have heard him pray so beautifully for you 
and me, and our family, and John and Sally Lumley, and 
his little Joe, as he called him! Dear child !”—(they both 


a 

hen their spirits were somewhat composed, they talked 
ever the contents of the letter, and at length determined te 
set off directly to see their beloved Stephen. 

On their arrival they learned that he was exceedingly 
ill. His friend Charlton had been unremitting in his atten- 
tion, watched him night and day, and endeavoured to com- 
pose him when he appeared to be elated beyond what his 
strength could support. ; 

Every precaution was taken previously to the introduc- 
tion of his parents. When they entered his chamber, he 
gazed on them with a smiling countenance, and, extending 
both his hands, exclaimed—*“ O! so happy !—so very hap- 
py !—Yonder, dear father ; there it is, the rest, 


There sits my Saviour dress’d in love, 
And there my smiling God. 


Charlton wili tell you how happy I am, dear Charlton !— 

he was the instrument of bringing me to God.—I knew 

nothing of Christ till he conversed with me on the state of 

my soul Mother do let Charlton talk with you. O° 
how delightful is the thought of heaven.” 
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How glorious the Lamb is seen on the throne, 
His labours are o’er, his conquests put on. 


“ Blessed Redeemer! When shall I behold thee ? O! 
the mercy—the mercy—the mercy—but you will read it 
all in the letter that [ have directed to you, my dear pa- 
rents, it is in my school-box. ” His head sunk on 
the pillow, and his countenance indicated a mind, “ caim as 
the summer’s evening.” 

Charlton whispered to the goed couple to retire with him. 
They followed him into another room, their eyes suffused 
with tears, and their hearts melted. 

“Yes! yes!” said Wilton, breaking the silence, “ we 
shall lose him, Mary! God Almighty means to take him 
to heaven.” “ Take him, my dear,” eagerly rejoined 
Mrs. Wilton, “ he seems to be there already. Did you ob- 
serve that sweet heavenly smile on his countenance? @ 
that I were as well prepared to die ashe is !” 

“ Madam,” said Charlton, “ that chamber is a little par- 
adise ; no complaints, no murmurs, all is peace and joy.” 

Whatever Mr. and Mrs. Wilton might have thought of 
Stephen’ $ expressions at another time, they rejoiced to hear 
them in his preseat state. They who ridicule religion in 
health, venerate it in sickness: so true is it that, “ A death 
bed is a detector of the heart,” and discovers the nature of 
our hopes, our enjoyments, our professions. 

Young Wilton continued alarmingly ill ; no person that 
entered the room was suffered to speak ; but even the deli- 
rium that accompanied the fever was pleasing. One day 
he started up in his bed, after a slumber of some hours, and 
looking wildly round the room, exclaimed—“ where am I ? 
O, twas a dream ! but could it be a dream ?—My dear fa- 
ther and Mother, where are you ?—Just now you were with 
me in heaven, and you both appeared so happy while we 
walked along the golden streets. And will you not go to 
heaven with me; father, mother, Charlton, all.” 

“ Yes, dearest boy,” fiintly articulated the parents, “ yes, 
I hope.” “ Say you will my dearest parents—promise me 
that you will not be satisfied till my God is your God. I 
must have your promise.” “ Yes, my dear, we will prem- 
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ise,” said the weeping mother—* we will,” echoed the ai- 
most broken-hearted father.—“ Enough, enough,” shouted 
Stephen, “ I'll bear the news to Heaven, and welcome your 
arrival with- rapture. Now Stephen Wilton has obtained. 
his desire—he will die happy.” 

Exhausted nature sunk with the effort, and he fell upon 
his pillow, apparently lifeless! At this moment the physi- 
cian entered. Charlton watched his countenance—he re- 
quested that every one would retire.—“ Nothing but care 
and quiet can save him,” said he.—“ I greatly fear the re- 
sult,” said Charlton.—* I fear too,” added Dr. M.—“ The 
morning will determine—the fever has reached the crisis, 
and we shall soon see the event. Pray let him be kept qui- 
et.” “He is happy,” said Charlton.—“ Yes, I have seen 
few like him. Some gentlemen of my profession think 
lightly of religion, and some are even deists ; but, altering 
a word or two, the poet’s remark is accurate”— 


“ An undevout physician must be mad.” 


% May the Lord bless the means, and all will be well.”— 
“ Amen,” said Charlton, and he said it from the bottom of 
his soul, pressed his handkerchief to his eyes, and hastened 
to the afflicted parents. 

It is delightful to see piety united to medical skill. The 
mind and the body are thus mutually benefitted, and the 
force of the disease is frequently abated. Dr. M. as often 
as his time would allow, terminated his visits to his patients 
by prayer for the divine blessing. His ‘zeal, directed by 
knowledge, was eminently owned of God, and many of his 
patients, after their recovery, acknowledged him as the in- 
strument of conveying to them health and cure for both 
worlds. 

“ Mr. Charlton,” said Mr. Wilton, after a silence of 
some minutes, “ our dear Stephen said, at our first interview, 
that he had written a letter for us, and put it in his school- 
box. Can you procure it for us?” “Certainly, Sir, I 
have the key in my possession.” In a few minutes he re- 
turned with it. “ Ah,” said Wilton, “ ’tis his hand writing 
Tsee.” Charlton withdrew, and the letter was read. 

“¢ My dear and honoured parents, 
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“ When I left home I little imagined that an all gracious 
God designed to render it so instrumental to my good, I 
came to this place thoughiless and unconcerned as to the 
state of my immortal soul, and although I never delighted 
in gross wickedness, such as swearing, lying, &c. yet my 
heart was a stranger to that godly sorrow, which produces 
genuine repentance. 

« The instructions and example of my dear Tutor were 
not lost upon me. I perceived that, in this house, religion 
was something more than the name. Charlton conversed 
with me freely, described the state of man as a sinner, and 
explained to me how Jesus Christ died to save all those 
that believed on his name. By degrees my mind was af- 
fected. I prayed that God would change my heart, and 
that | might experience a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness. I began to see the sinfulness of my 
heart, how much | had neglected prayer to God, how pollu- 
ted were my thoughts, how imperfect and criminal my ac- 
tions. The Bible told me I must be born again. 1 inqui- 
red of Charlton the meaning of our Saviour’s words to Ni- 
codemus ; he clearly explained to me what I so much desi- 
red to know, and, by the blessing of God, my understanding 
was enlightened, and I determined to seek his grace, and 
never to desist till I possessed some assurance that the 
Lord was my God. 

“ Behold the happiness of your son, rejoice with him, 
and praise the Lord who hath shown him such great things. 
O! my dear parents, suffer your child to hope that you 
will make religion your chief concern, I am quite well, 
and look forward to the time when I shall tell you more 
with my own lips. Believe me to be, with love to all at 
home, not forgetting my little scholar, Joe Lumley, 

“ Your dutiful and affectionate son, 
“ SrepHen WILTON. 


The perusal of this letter, as may be expected, produced 
strong sensations in the minds-of the readers. It endeared 
th«ir son still more to their fond affections. The tender fa- 
ther wrapped it carefully, and placed it in his pocket-book. 
— We must read it again and again, Mary, said he. It 
contains more than apy sermon I ever heard.” The tender 
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mother acquiesced in the sentiment, and involuntarily ex- 
claimed—* Lord have mercy on my son!” There is some- 
thing irresistible in prayer, but as yet Mrs. Wilton knew 
not its power. She now felt that— The sorrows of life, 
without the consolations of religion, are sorrows indeed. 


( To be continued in the next volume. ) 


ON FAITHFULNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


Tue opportunities for displaying great deeds of goodness 
are rare, and when they do present themselves, there are 
many powerful stimulus to kindle magnanimity and perse- 
verance. But the little occasions to stand firm im the cause 
of truth come upon us inadvertently ; and almost every 
moment they render it necessary for us without ceasing to 
maintain a warfare against pride, slothfulness, and a domi- 
neering, lordly disposition; against precipitancy, impa- 
tience, &c. opposing our corrupt wills every where, and in 
all things. If we will be faithful herein, our fatlen nature 
will have no spare time to draw breath, but must die to all 
its propensities, 

Supporting a life of godliness, is like unto successful 
management and economy in outward and domestic affairs, 
If attention is not paid to minute matters, frugally to save, 
and avoid unnecessary expenses, there is a greater proba- 
bility step by step of a declension in point of property than 
by large undertakings which naturally excite cautiun. He 
who learns, by Divine assistance, to make a right applica- 
tion in small matters of a spiritual nature, will not fail to ac- 
cumulate much treasure as well as he who is attentive in 
temporal concerns. Great things are only great because 
many small materials are brought and combined together— 
he who is eareful to lose nothing, will generally increase his 
wealth. It is well for us to consider that it is not so much 
what we do, as the motives of love in which our actions 

“eriginate, and surrendering our own wills ; this it is alone 
which renders our good works acceptable in the Divine 
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sight. People judge of our actions according to outward 
observation, but with God those things are nothing, which 
in the eyes of men shine with great lustre, for he requires 
a sincere intention, a will ready to bend to his will on all 
occasions, and an upright entire forsaking ourselves. 

Our faith is tried more powerfully in common occurren- 
ces, and less exposed to a mixture of pride, than in uncom- 
mon and remarkable concerns, We also find that we are 
mauy times more attached to certain little things than to 
matters of moment—for instance, some would find it much 
easier to give generous alms, than to deny themselves a fa- 
vourite diversion. Man is very liable to become beguiled 
by little things, because he looks on them as matters of in- 
difference, and imagines himself free from any powerful at- 
tachment to them ; but when God commands him to for- 
sake them, he finds by painful experience how inordinate 
and uawarrantable his attachment to and practice of them 
was ; besides, through our inattention to small duties, we 
frequently give offence and stumble our families, and those 
about us ; for people cannot believe that we fear God wit 
uprightness, when our conduct in small concerns is immod- 
erate and careless ; for how can an observer reconcile the 
idea of our being strong and scrupulous observers of impor- 
tant duties that require the greatest sacrifices, when matters 
of small account have an undue ascendency over us ; but 
the greatest danger herein is, that the soul through careless 
indifference in lesser things, becomes gradually accustomed 
to unthankfulness, grieves the Holy Spirit, and by degrees 
learns to account it a matter of small consequence to go 
counter te the will of God : on the contrary true love es- 
teems nothing indifferent ; every thing capable of pleasing 
or displeasing God appearing great ; not that true love 
drives the soul into a slavish fearful scrupulousness, bat it al- 
lows of no particular set bounds to faithfulness ; it moves 
the mind in simplicity to pass by those things that God doth 
not require, but does not hesitate a moment about those 
things he does require, be they great or small ; so that our 
obedience in small matters does not originate from a forci- 
ble terror on the mind ; it all arises in and by a continual 
current and power of loye, free from those slavish fears and 
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consultations, accompanying restless, anxious, and distressed 
souls. Man is drawn into the way of his duty through love 
to God; for even in the time of greatest trial, when the 
spirit of truth unceasingly urges the submissive soul step 
by step in the observance of small duties, and seems about 
to divest it of all freedom, behold, it finds itself on a wide 
plain, and enjoys the depth of peace and freedom in him.— 
Oh! how happy is that soul. 

Finally, it is particularly necessary for those who are 
naturally of an inadvertent and unwatchful disposition to 
be mindful. Man by paying little regard to small duties, 
becomes accustomed to make no account of them; he does 
not enough consider the lead and tendency thereof ;—he 
does not enough view the almost imperceptible ascendency 
and assimilation of these things in and with his tailen pro- 
pensities—hbe forgets the compunction and remorse tiese 
things have heretofore vccasiuned :—be had rather i udulge 
an imaginary idea of his establishment, and depend on his 
own judgment, (which has however oft times deceived him) 
than to settle down into a constant, diligent, attentive watch- 
fulness. We are apt to say it is a little thing, it is nothing, 
yea, it is nothing !—but it is such a nothing on which thy 
all depends—such a nothing as thou so inordinately lovest as 
to cleave to it in preference to the will of God—such a 
nothing, which thou wili despise in words, in order to frame 
an excuse for thy uon-observance of it; but in the ground 
it is such a nothing which thou holdest fast, against the will 
of God, and which, if continued in, will bring thee to ruin. 

Despising small things dues not, as some assert, arise, 
from greatness of mind, but far otherwise, from a shortsight- 
edness, esteeming things small which in their tendency and 
consequences have avery extensive reach and effect. The 
more we discover ourselves inclined to indifference in small 
things, and the more we find it a trial to us to pay attention 
herein, the more we ought to fear and become jealous, yea, 
and to cast up balwarks against a spirit of indifference and 
carnal security—he that despises little things, will certainly 
fall by little and little. Be not afraid of a constant watch- 
fulness of mind in small things: a godly resolution is neces- 
sary in the beginning, and the exercise and suffering thou 
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endurest, thou hast well deserved, it being very necessary 
for the perfecting thy peace and security, out of which 
there is nothing but disquiet and backsliding. God will 
render this path more and more sweet and pleasant. True 
love is watchful and attentive without great and painful re» 
straint of spirit. 


Augustine saith, 


“Quod minimum est, minimum est, sed in minimo fidelem “ess¢ 
maguuin est.” 


“ Little things are little things, but to be faithful in little things is 
something great.” 


— 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
Compensation. 

THE CUD. 


kw quadrupeds, the deficiency of teeth is usually compeu- 
sated by the faculty of rumination.* The sheep, deer, and 
ox tribe, are without fore teeth in the upper jaw. These 
rumipate, The horse and ass are furnished with teeth 
inthe upper jaw, and donot ruminate. Inthe former class the 
grass and hay descend into the stomach, nearly in the state 
in which they are cropped in the pasture, of gathered from 
the bundle. In the stomach they are softened by the gas- 
tric juice, which in these animals is unusually copious. 
Thus softened, and rendered tender, they are returned a 
second time to the action of the mouth, where the grinding 
teeth complete at their leisure the trituration which is ne- 
cessary, but which was before left imperfect, I say the 
trituration which is necessary ; for it appears from experi- 
ments that the gastric fluid of sheep, for example, has no 
effect in digesting plants, unless they have been previously 
masticated ; that it only produces a slight maceration, near- 
ly as common water would do in a like degree of heat : 


* Chewing the cud. 
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‘but that, when once vegetables are reduced to pieces by 
mastication, the fluid then exerts upon them its specific op- 
eration. Its first effect is to soften them, and to destroy 
their natural consistency : it then goes on to dissolve them ; 
not sparing even the toughest parts, such as the nerves of 
the leaves. 

I think it very probable that thé gratification also of the 
animal is renewed and prolonged by this faculty. Sheep, 
deer, and oxen, appear to be in a state of enjoyment whilst 
they are chewing the cud. It is then, perhaps, that they 
best relish their food. 


THE GIZZARD. 


In birds the compensation is still more striking. They 
have no teeth at all. What have they then to make up for 
this severe want ? I speak of graminivorous and herbive- 
rous birds; such as common fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
pigeons, &c. for it is concerning these alone that the ques- 
tion need be asked. All these are furnished with a pecul- 
iar and most powerful muscle, called the gizzard ; the in- 


ner coat of which is fitted up with rough plaits, which, by 
a strong friction against one another, break and grind the 
hard aliment, as effectually, and by the same mechanical 
action, as a coffee-mill would do. It has been proved by 
the most correct experiments, that the gastric juice of these 
birds will not operate upon the entire grain ; not even when 
softened by water or macerated in the crop. Therefore 
without a grinding machine within its body ; without the 
trituration of the gizzard; a chicken would have starved 
upon a heap of corn. Yet why should a bill and a gizzard 
go iogether? Why should a gizzard never be found where 
there are teeth ? 

Nor does the gizzard belong to birds as such. A gizzard 
is not found in birds of prey. Their food requires not to 
be ground down in a mill, The compensatory contrivance 
— further than the necessity. In both classes of birds, 

owever, the digestive organ within the body, bears a strict 
and mechanical elation to the external instruments for pro- 
curing food. The soft membranous stomach, accompanies 


the heoked, notched, beak : the short, muscular legs ; the 
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strong, sharp, crooked talons ; the cartilaginous stomach, 
attends that conformation of bill and toes, which restrains 


the bird to the picking of seeds or the cropping of plants. 


CRAWLING. 


Bat to proceed with our compensations. A very nume- 
rous and comprehensive tribe of terrestrial animals are en- 
tirely without feet; yet locomotive ; and, ina véry consid- 
erable degree, swift in their motion. How is the want of 
feet compensated? It is done by the disposition of the 
muscles and fibres of the trunk. In consequence of the 
just collocation, and by means of the joint action of longi- 
tudinal and annular fibres, that is to say, of strings and 
rings, the body and train of reptiles are capable of bein 
reciprocally shortened and lengthened, drawn up pe | 
stretched out. The result of this action is a progressive, 
and, in some cases, a rapid movement of the whole body, 
in any direction to which the will of the animal determines 
it. The meanest creature is a collection of wonders. The 
play of the rings in an earth-worm, as it crawls ; the undu- 
latory motion propagated along the body ; the beards or 
prickles, with which the annuli are armed, and which the 
animal can either shut up close to its body, or let out to lay 
hold of the roughnesses of the surface upon which it creeps; 
and, the power arising from all these, of changing its place 
and position, affords, when compared with the provisions 
for metion in other animals, proofs of new and appropriate 
mechanism. Suppose that we had never seen an animal 
move upon the ground without feet, and that the problem 
was, muscular action, i. e. reciprocal contraction and relax« 
ation being given, to describe how such an animal might 
be constructed, capable of voluntarily changing place. 
Something, perhaps, like the organization of reptiles, might 
have been hit upon by the ingenuity of ap artist ; or might 
have been exhibited in an automaton, by the combination 
ef springs, spiral wires, and ringlets : but to the solution 
of the problem would not be denied, surely, the praise of 
invention and of successful thought; least of all could it 
ever be questioned, whether intelligence had been employed 
about it, or not. 








Caution to the young, 


GAUTION TO THE YOUNG NOT TO PRESUME 
ON LONG LIFE. 


Dear Younc Frienps— 


Permit me to take you aside for a moment from the 
cares and pleasures of life, that you may seasonably reflect 
on the solemn seasons of sickness and death. It is a sub- 
ject that will not naturally court and obtain your attention, 
though all nature assures you that there is nothing stable on 
earth, that every thing that is mortal must fade and die. 
Till God enlightens, till God instructs, till God renews your 
minds, you will feel an inclination to cast from you, thoughts 
which seem to sadden the heart and threaten to kill your 
oys. 

It is therefore the more necessary that some friendly 
hand should frequently lead you from the giddy circle of 
vain mirth, and kindly conduct you to the chamber of re- 
flection, that you may there ‘ commune with your own 
heart and bestill :? that you may there consider-the design 
of life, the value of an immortal soul, the great evil of sin, 
the vast uncertainty of the time allotted to you on earth, 
the immense danger of being surprised before you are pre- 
pared, and the necessity you have of being thoughtful and 
careful, that you may not perish at the last. There, there con- 
sider thelove of Christ, reflect on his suffering for man ; and 
ask yourselves what return you have made. ‘There pray to 
God for a lively faith in Jesus for repentance unto eternal 
life, and for a will and ability to walk before God in holi- 
ness and righteousness all your future days. Watch against 
all evil thoughts, evil words, all evil actions, and evil com- 
pany. 

Perhaps you think it is time enough yet.—But remember 
you are mortal; that which is mortal must die; that which 
must die may die soon,—You now feel yourselves healthy. 
You are strong; you are blooming, you are flushed with 
life and in high spirits. But by to-morrow’s dawn, you may 
be in the cold embrace of death. For ‘all flesh is as grass 
and all the glory of man is as the flower of the field ; the 
grass soon withereth, and the flower thereof quickly falleth 
away.’—May God help you, therefore, to prepare for joys 
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that are unfading and eternal. May the Holy Ghost dwell 
in your hearts by holy love, and impart to you pleasures 
which the world cannot give, which death itself cannot de- 
stroy, and which heaven will mature and perfect. 





Cc 


THE AIR-GUN, 


* Wuar is an air-gun, Cousin?” said William. 

William had been reading in the history of the American 
Revolution ; where it relates of the strange and fearful ac- 
counts which the British officers stationed at Boston wrote 
home to England, concerning the country they were in and 
the inhabitants. Among other terrific things, they said that 
when they were walking out in the country in the summer 
evenings, the whizzing of bullets shot from air-guns flew 
thick about their ears, so that they were in continual jeop- 
ardy of their lives! 

We do not read that any of them were killed or badly 
wounded by these terrible air-guns : and you probably will 
not wonder they escaped so safely, when you are told that 
the deadly bullets of which they were so much afraid, were 
nothing more nor less than the great horn-bugs and beetles 
which we see so common in warm weather ! 

Before I answer William’s question, let me say a few 
words to my young readers in commendation of his em- 
ployment. He was reading history. ‘Though as fond of 
play as all other boys, he was fond of spending a great part 
of his leisure time, after he had carefully studied his les- 
sons, in learning the manner by which good and great men 
have made themselves worthy of praise and imitation ; that 
is, in reading histories, and travels, and other useful and en- 
tertaining books. And by spending his time in this profita- 
ble way, he had made himself very agreeable company for 
his father and mother, and their visitors. William was 
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reading the history of our Revoiutionary War; which J 
hope most of you have read. For every youth who is old 
enough, and has had leisure for reading, should be ashamed 
not to be acquainted with the trials and struggles and hard- 
ships which their fathers aid grandfathers encountered while 
fighting for our independence, and for the blessings which 
have followed it. “Tis owing to the blood they shed, and 
the sufferings they underwent, that our country is now the 
most free, and enlightened, aud virtuous, of all the nations 
of the earth. And for all this can you not afford to read of 
them, and remember and love them ? 

But what we read will not do us much good unless we are 
determined to understand all that we read. 

Therefore whenever you come across any thing in read- 
ing which is not perfectly plain, find it out he ‘ore you leave 
it; and if your dictionary, or geography, or i» ., will not 
help you, follow William’s plan, and ask your friends to ex- 
plain it. 

Now I have said my few words to my young readers, 
they shall hear my answer to Williain’s question about the 
air-gun—that is, if they have not turned away from my few 
words in despair of ever seeing the end of them; as the 
foolish fellow did in the fable, who waited on the shore for 
the river to run by. 

Well, Cousin William—An air-gun is a gun which looks, 
in all but one thing, precisely like a common gun. It hasa 
stock, and a barrel, and a trigger, like a rifle or musket; 
the balls used in it are about the same size as rifle-balls— 
you put them in as you would into a rifle—you take sight 
on it, as you would on a rifle—then pull the trigger, and off 
shoots the bullet like a rifie bullet. And all without pow- 
der, flint, or priming! all is done by air. 

William. “ Air' Cousin. I should like to see you ram- 
ming down your charge of air, then priming your gun with 
air, and firing it off without flint or fire !” 

Tis the method of charging it which constitutes the dif- 
ference between an air-gun and any other. The one is 
charged with powder, and the other with common air, and 
the reason and manner of this I will endeavour to explain. 

You have not forgotten the interesting and wonderful ac- 
count of air which you read in the last number but two of 
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the Guardian and Monitor? Most of its singular proper- 
ties are there explained ; but there is one which was not. 
And it happens to be the very property which makes air fit 
and suitable for loading a gan and throwing a bullet. I 
mean the property of elasticity. A large quantity of air 
can be compressed into a small space; and then when the 
force that confined if is removed, it will like a piece of In- 
dia rubber, take its former dimensions again. 

This is what is meant by the elasticity of the air, And 
now as to the manner in which it is used. I spoke of one 
thing in which alone the air-gun differed in appearance from 
the common gun; this is the ball C. (see plate) which con- 
tains the air. It is a thick hollow copper-globe, or ball, 
generally four or five inches in diameter, having one orifice 
in it about as large as one’s finger, with a valve over it that 
opens inwards. A great quantity of air being forced into this 
globe, by an instrument called a condenser, it is screwed on 
to the gun near the lock, so that the orifice communicates 
with the barrel, and then the gun is charged and ready for 
action. 

William. “ Will you please explain, Cousin, what you 
mean by a valve and a condenser ?” 

Certainly, I was about to explain myself to you. The 
valve, which, as I said, is placed on the inside of the copper 
globe, over the hole, operates precisely like the leather clap- 
per which covers the hole ina pair of bellows, And it an- 
swers the same purpose; that is, it permits the air to pass 
freely in, but prevents a particle from coming out. This is 
a simple description of a valve. 

And the condenser is a forcing pump, by which the air is 
forced in; and it is a contrivance precisely like a syringe 
or squirt-gun; only one is used for forcing water, and the 
other for air. 

Well, when the hollow globe is filled, it is as I before 
said, screwed on to the gun; and now if you would under- 
stand the manner in which the air which is forced into this 
globe, is let loose into the barrel, and upon the bullet, stop 
up the nose of the bellows with one hand, and while some 
one is pressing the handles, strike in the clapper with your 
other hand, and you have exactly the contrivance which is 
used in the air-gun. When you pull the trigger hammer A, 
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(see plate) which answers to the place of the cock in a com- 
mon gun, falls upon the pin B, which drives open the valve, 
and the air rushes with astonishing force into the barrel, 
carrying the bullet before it with immense velocity. 

Wiliiam. “ But, Cousin, I can’t imagine how air, or wind, 
can shoot a ball very swift. Would it hurt, or kill a man, 
do you suppose ?” 

Certainly it would. Ihave seen a ball shot from an air- 
gun through a board more than an inch thick. It would 
take much less force than that to kill a man; indeed, I 
think it would have killed a man, after passing through the 
board, or two or three if they had been there. You have 
often seen how very swift a wad is shot from a common 
pop-gun, with a very little strength of the hand. Well, a 
pop-gun is precisely on the principle of the air-gun. As 
you force in the second wad, you compress the air into a 
small space, just as it is compressed into the ball of the 
air-gun. But presently when the twe wads are almost made 
to touch each other (though they never can touch unless 
the air leaks out) the air in its efforts to escape forces out 
the first wad, and away it flies like ashot. Now if the 
Strength of a small boy’s arm can shoot a wad with such ve- 
locity, should you not think that a strong man, with the 
help of a forcing pump, could cause a ball to be shot with 
deadly force? A quantity of air equal to twelve cubic feet 
which is about the contents of a barrel, has been condensed 
into the ball of an air-gun only four inches in diameter ; 
you may form from this calculation some idea of its power 
when suddenly let loose; and of the force of the bullet 
which is driven before it. 

William. “Why is not the air-gun used in war, Cousin? 
The soldiers might hide, I should think, and shoot all their 
enemies before they could find where the bullets came 
from. Besides, they save all the expense of powder.” 

No, you are mistaken. The common idea that an air- 
gun makes no report is an erroneous one. It does not 
sound quite so loud as a common gun, but still the report is 
quite violent. But there is still another reason why it is 
not more commonly used. The process of charging it, of 
pumping in the air, is a very slow and laborious one. The 
copper ball must be screwed off, and on every time it is 
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charged; and then it requires ten or fifteen minutes hard 
work to fill it. So that it is only used now by chemists and 
professors to explain the properties of air, and to show the 
ingenuity of man. But cunning and ingenious as man is, 
one would hardly have thought that the clear, pure air which 
we breathe could be turned into such an instrument of 
death and power. You will find as you grow older that 
there is scarcely one of the blessings which God has given 
us that may not be put to a variety of uses. Thus you see 
that the common air which we breathe, is not only the sup- 
port of our lives, but is put to many uses, All creatures 
breathe it; the birds support themselves on it by their 
wings ; the seaman uses it upon his sails; the blacksmith 
and forgeman with his bellows ; the boy in his foot-ball and 
pop-gun ; and the chemist in his air-gun. 

And when I have leisure I will explain to you the impor- 
tant use which is made of it in that highly useful machine 
the fire-engine. D. M. 


LITERARY HOURS. 
THE EARLY GRAVE. 


“ Art thou ambitious to be instructed 
In celestial matters, and taught to know 
Them clearly ?” 
Aristophane’s Comedy of ‘The Clouds,’ S. 2. 


WE love to dwell upon the brilliant and the beautiful of 
life, when the heart is rioting in its healthfulness—when 
the witchery of day-dreams beguiles us, and the allurements 
of hope enchant us. But mournful is the blighting of young 
expectations, when the pall of darkness falls upon the beau- 
teous and lovely, and the pang of swelling agony is sent 
across the soul of the mourner. And melancholy too is the 
thought, that while we love to linger about the spot, where 
is left the once endeared tabernacle of the departed, and 
watch in pensive meditation the disorganizing process, we 
are so willing to forget the instructions of the death-scene— 
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to dismiss the impressive lessons of the grave, at tie clos- 
ing of its portal. 

here are persuasives, and rebukes from the early grave, 
that we will not heed—that we dare not think of. Between 
bending age and the spirit of sepulchre, there is a kind of 
sympathy. When the ripened harvest is going to the gar- 
ner, and the summer flowers are paying their tribute to the 
sway of Autumn, and the veteran oak bows, it were strange 
if the hoary head did not. But when the young are cut 
down in their youth—the happy in the full tide of their hap- 
piness—the lovely in the bloom of their loveliness—Oh! it 
is too mysterious. And it is only when the purity, and the 
spirituality of the christian faith triumphs, that the light of 
a holier world breaks upon the mystery—then the efful- 
gence of eternal youth beams from the departing spirit. 

The following stanzas were suggested by the premature 
sickness and death of Miss Eliza J-———, of N———-, one 
of the most beautiful and accomplished young ladies of the 
age. Her sickness, (consumption) which was painful and 
protracted, served but to develope the rare and heavenly 
graces of her character. Sickness 

‘‘ Would be a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it.” 

To the iast, cheerful and serene as the morning—she 
seemed to us, as the hand of Death was upon her, to 
look and speak with the breathing eloquence of a seraph, 
as she said, “ it is finished—Heaven !” 

The Second Voice is but the echo, though in feebler Jan- 
guage, of her own expressions in her chamber of sickness. 


THE CHAMBER OF SICKNESS. 


FIRST VOICE. 
How awful the place! how gloomy, how chill ! 
Where the pangs of disease ase lingering still, 
And the life-pulse is fluttering in death. 

SECOND VOICE. 
Liow delightful the place! how peaceful, how bright! 
There calmly, and sweetly the taper’s soft light 
Shines, an image of man’s fleeting breath. 

FIRST VOICE. 
There the angel of Death on the vitals is preying, 
While beauty and loveliness fast are decaying, 
And life's joys are all fading away. 





The Rose nipped by the Frost. 


SECOND 


VOICE. 


There the spirits of Mercy round the pillow are fiying, 
As the angel-smile plays on the lip of the dying, 
And Hope cheers the soul with her ray. 


FIRST 


VOICE. 


How the spirit is pained, e’en when loved ones are near, 


Or sympathy bathes the lone 


couch with its tear, 


Its hopes are all dead—its joy is despair. 


SECOND 


VOICE. 


How the holiest endearments, that kindred souls cherish, 
Though the mortal decay, and its graces ail perish, 
Are perfected and purified there. 


FIRST VOICE. 


How ghastly the visage of Death doth appear ! 
How trighttul the thought of the shroud and the bier, 
And the blood-crested worm—how vile ! 


SECOND 


VOICE. 


How friendly the hand, that Faith is now lending, 
How benignant her smile, o'er the pillow while Beatien 
How sweet, how assuring her smile ! 


FIRST VOICE. 


There in triumph the death-knell is fitfully pealing, 
While the shivering chill to the cold heart is stealing, 
And the life-current warms—no never. 


SECOND 


VOICE. 


Hear tg y empe voice of some angel calling, 
fH 


While the visions of 


New-Haven, October, 1826. 


eaven on the rapt soul are falling, 
And hope is fruition for ever. 


NV. Y. Atheneum, 


THE ROSE NIPPED BY THE FROST. 


In that chill month when falling leaves 
Descending strew the ground, 
When the stout hind the furrow 
heaves, 
And scatters seed around, 


A rose of most transcendent hue 
Still spread its fragrance wide ; 
Alone it still luxuriant grew, 
No rose remain’d beside. 


At dewy eve beneath the hill, 
I left the blushing flower, 

The glory of the garden still, 
The queen of ev’ry bow’r! 





Next morn I view’d this rose again, 
But found its beauty fled ; 


Its colours faded ; to the plain 
It dropped its downcast head. 


’Twas dead, the lovely flower was 
And all its fragrance Le ; _ [dead, 

“ Alas! the rose, the rose,” I said, 
“ Has perish'd in the frost.” 


Ye maidens, moralize my song 
On life’s incipient stage ; 

Your fairest forms may fail you long 
Before the frosts of age. 


Then now ere that cold season comes, 
Your deathless spirits dress 

In beauty which for ever blooms, 
Immortal loveliness ! 





428 
THE KITE; or, PRIDE 


My waking dreams are best conceal’d, 
Much folly, little good, they yield : 
But now and then Tocin, when sleeping, 
A friendly hint that's worth the keeping : 
WBetarcof elf, 0 cape tot 

are of self, beware o, e: 
“ When “4 are prone to build a Babel, 
“ Recall to mind this little fable :” 


Once ona time a paper kite 
Was mounted toa wond’rous height, 
Where, giddy with its elevation, 
It thus express’d seif-admiratien : 
* See how yon crowds of gazing peo- 


le 
a Adaire my flight above the steeple ; 
“ How would they wonder if they 


knew 

“ All that a kite like me can do! 

“ Were I but free, I'd take a flight, 

* And pierce the clouds beyond their} 
sight ; 

* But, ah! like a 

** My string con 
ground ; 





r pris’ner bound, 
s me near the 


fine 


The Kite.—Discontentment. 


MUST HAVE A FALL. 


“I'd brave the eagle’s tow’ring wing, 
“ Might I but fly without a string.” 
It tugg’d and pull'd, while thus it 


spoke, ‘ 
To break the string—at last it broke. 
Depriv'd at once of all its stay, 
Ip vain it try’d to soar away ; 
Unable its own weight to bear, 
It flutter’d downward through the air ; 
Unable its own course to guide, 
The winds soon plung’d it in the tide. 
Ah ! foolish kite, thou had’st no wing, 
How could’st thou fly without a string? 
My heart reply’d, “ O Lord, I see 
“ How much this kite resembles me! 
“ Forgetful that by thee I stand, 
“Tmpatient of thy ruling hand ; 
“ How oft I've wish'd to break the 
lines 
“ Thy wisdom for my lot assigns ! 
“ How oft indulg'd a vain desire 
“ For something more, or something 
higher! 
“ And, but for grace and love divine, 
* A fall thus dreadful had Leen mine.” 


DISCONTENTMENT. 


Wuewn Discontentment sways her 
ebon wand, [joy, 
And Fancy clothes in sable every 
In vain shall heaven its richest bless- 
ings lend, [eraploy. 
Nature in vain her kindest powers 


The cheerful queen of animating 
spring [zeo arms; 
Wears but the garb of winter’s fro- 
The tenants of the grove may sweetly 


sing. [no charms. 
And ail in vain; their music hath 





The sun may shine, yet shine not to 
their view, [with clouds ; 
For discontent spreads azure sky 
The cheerful eve doth every wo re- 
new, shrouds. 
And sable darkness every joy en- 


Friendship may all her sweetest 
charms bestow, [vain, 
And sympathy exert her powers in 
Still the heart swells with every 
source of wo, [reign. 

In Discontentment’s most tyrannic 
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